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‘Let the toaft pafs, drink to the lafs, 
I'll warrant fhe’ll prove an excufe for a glafs, 
ScHOOL FOR SCANDAL. 








Y valuable correfpondent Cham-pi-pi has obligingly furnithed me 
) with a number. of letters, written by his father, the Mandarin 
Cham-pi-pi, during his refidence in England, in which I find many 
-excellent remarks upon the manners and cuftoms of the country. From 
thefe I have feleéted the following, and tranflated them for the enter- 
tainment of my readers. I have, as much as poflible, given the fenfe 
of the original, but without confining myfelf to the Chinefe idiom. 


Ge rr 


“ I lately dined at the houfe of a nobleman in this city, (London). 
After the difhes were remowed, and the bottles put on the table, th« 
landlord pronounced the word Hod-or-nob ; when all the company, fill- 
ing their glafles to the brim, and ftriking them againft one another, 
emptied them in a twinkling. This word is the gevera/e, or fignal to 
arms, for the drinkers to begin the healths, or ¢oafs, as they are 
called. 

“ Thefe have an eftablifhed routine. The political are given firft ; 
and fo on to fine women, who in the end do all the houbare of the 
table. There cannot be a better invention than thefe healths for de- 
ftroying people’s own. They drink wine till they are ftupified, and 
generally leave the table furfeited with the health they have been with- 
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ing to others. The Royal Family alone is enough to intoxicate a com- 
pany ; it cofts nine bumpers, unlefs you are difpofed to plunge all the 
Court in one glafs of wine. It is neceflary that the meafure of thefe 
healths be geometrically the fame; every body muft fill a bumper ; to 
do juftice to the toaft, he muft facrifice his own feelings and health ; for 
thefe healths produce a variety of diforders, the gout, the ftone, the gra- 
vel; they are the death of many Britons. 

“ The Englifh toafts are not fedentary; they are conftantly upon 
the road, travelling from one end of the world to the other. A General, 
three hundred leagues from this ifland, daily inebriates here hundreds 
of people, who not only never drank with him, but whom he never 
faw or heard of. It often happens, that they drink to the health of the 
dead: after dinner the poft arrives, and we learn that we have been 
toafting a man that was killed a month before. In the time of war, 
there is always a fupernumerary bumper to the fuccefs of the arms of 
the nation ; that is to fay, they deftroy their own conftitution, in pro- 
portion as they would mend that of the republic. 

“* Each part of London has its particular healths. The St James’s 

Street toafts are very different from thofe of Lombard Street. About 
the Exchange they never get drunk to the health of the Court ; that de- 
bauch is referved to the nobility. In France, they drink to the company 
prefent ; in England, to thofe who are abfent. I do not know if it is 
here reckoned unpolite to toaft the fair fex perfonally ; but it is certain, 
that the time they drink the Ladies healths is after they have left the 
room. 
“ There is always fome favourite toaft, fome beauty, who can boaft 
of daily filling drunk all the town, for her honour and glory. Thefe 
compliments, however, are not very valuable to the fair Ladies; for 
while the Gentlemen are emptying bumpers to their health, they are 
prevented from paying them perfonal attentions. I have heard of a wo- 
man of fafhion, who forbade all the young noblemen of her acquaint- 
ance to drink her health: fhe was right ; thofe who before toafted her 
name from morning till night, now paffed lefs time at the tavern, and 
more at her toilet. There are alfo modeft and immodeft toafts ; that is 
to fay, the healths of women of virtue, and women of pleafure. The 
former, being drunk firft, feldom diforder the brains of Englifhmen. It 
is the latter that commit fuch ravages at the table. 

“ Although the lift of healths would fill a large volume, yet the 
glaffes drunk being {till more numerous, they are often at the laft page 
of the book of toafts. But there is alw: aysa remedy. After giving 
their friends, they fhew their Chriftian charity, by drinking to the health 


- of their enemies: it is impoflible for an Englifhman to drink without 


a toaft, There is a club of Topers, eftablifhed in the reign of Queen 
Anne, who, withing to empty their bottles without the fatigue of in- 
venting new toaits, formed the refolution of feeking them in hell. 1 hey 
drank the health of Lucifer, and all the reft of the Infernal Family. 
But this toaft lafted a fhort time, there being few devils comparatively 
with the number of the damned. To continue their debauch, there- 
fore, they proceeded to thofe fuffering eternal punifhment. The club 


has already emptied two thoufand tans of wine to the hea!th ef the Popes 
and 
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and Cardinals roafted in hell fince the eftablifhment of Chriflianity. A- 
bout the beginning of the next century, they mean to begin to the 
Monks and Priefts, who, upon a moderate calculation, will furnith 
bumpers for two or three hundred years; and if, after thefe, they drink 
to the health of the Emperors, Kings, Politicians, Minifters, and Secre- 
taries of State, who are damned, there will be enough to toait to the 


end of the world.” 


“ There is an animal here, of which we have no idea in China, called a 
Coquette. It is not eafy to defcribe this amphibious creature; we may 
fay what a Coquette is not, but hardly can we tell what it is. Its mind 
is always in agitation, and its body in perpetual motion : it is conftant- 
ly flying about, and never fettled. Some naturalifts affert, that the 
heart of a Coquette is in the form of a labyrinth; others compare it to 
a piece of wax, on which a thoufand impreffions may be made, but too 
foft to retain any. , But whatever be the compofition, it is allowed to be 
extremely light, and of courfe probably empty. Anatomifts alledge, 
that it has no conneétion with the brain, the operations of the two being 
altogether diftina. Do not, however, imagine that it is infenfible. The 
Coquette has a paffion of the foul that occupies it continually, a paflion 
of the moft difinterefted nature, that of inceflantly beftowing love, with- 
out ever receiving any in return. 

* It would take a volume to recount the means a Coquette takes to 
attract the love of thofe fhe does not love: She employs affectation, 
ogling, drefs, ornaments: She decks herfelf in lilac, gridelin, violet, 
pompadour, and other gaudy colours: She frequents affemblies ; is al- 
ways to be feen in the public walks ; runs to balls, operas, theatres, and 
all public places; ever alluring, without being herfelf affe@ted. ‘Thus 
fhe goes on from one end of the year to the other, and even to the lateiz 
period of life; for coquettry is an incurable difeafe. There are Co- 
quettes in London, who have paffed their grand climacteric. I have 
perufed the Hiftory of England, to difcover the origin of this character, 
and I find no trace of it in the early periods. It feems to have come 
‘dire€tly from France, and to have been imported into this ifland in the 
reign of Charles II. a Prince of great gallantry, who fold Dunkirk to 
the French, to enable him to buy ribbons. Since that time the Britifh 
are fo perfect in that art, that they are now qualified to give inftructions 
in it to the French themfelves.” 


mm mmm em 


* ‘Would you believe, that the inhabitants of the fea form a part of 
the furniture of this people? that this grand work of the Deity is made 
a fubje& of human oftentation? Shells are here an article of luxury, 
feveral cabinets being filled with them from top to bottom ; and there 
are collections of infects that have coft an hundred thouland ounces ct 
filver. This fpecies of vanity they cover under a pretence of cultivating 
natural hiftory; but it is more the fruit of oftentation than fcience. 
They would not be fo eager to difplay their colle€tions, if they afforded 


no luxury but knowledge. Unfortunately this extravagance is not con- 
fined 
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fined to the moft opulent families ; the rage often feizes thofe of mode- 
rate fortunes, to the injury of their children, and the prevention of po- 
pulation. I have feen a fuperannuated damfel, who could not procure 
a hufband, becaufe her father had fpent her portion upon crocodiles : I 
have feen men of family who could not afford to preferve their race, 
becaufe their father had colleéted a cabinet of fhells. 

“* Medals, which they alfo place to account of the arts, is another 
difeafe of European oftentation, and forms a branch of their luxury. 
The Czxfars, who heretofore difturbed the political world, now caufe a- 
larming revolutions in individual families. "The Emperor Otto, in par- 
ticular, who merely filled the Roman throne, caufes at this day conti- 
nual derangements. All the colledtors of coins run after his: they will 
actually give half their fortune for a genuine Otto, engraved or caft 
upon a bit of metal not intrinfically worth a European penny. 

“ This fpecies of luxury, although magnificent, is by no means 
fuperb. A collection of modern pieces of gold or filver, enriched with 
precious ftones, would be defpifed by connoiffeurs and men of tafte : 
On the contrary, two or three thoufand black deformed copper coins, 
half eaten with ruft, and the infcriptions illegible, form the moft flat- 
tering luxury to the vanity of their pofleflor. The farther they are 
brought, the more they are efteemed, ‘and give the greater fatisfaction 
to the curious: their value increafes with their age and ruft. 

“© Happy China! thou art free from thefe weaknefles ; thou leaveft 
the univerfe to itfelf; thou art fatisfied with knowing the antiquities of 
thy own empire ! 

* Books, too, form here another article of luxury: it is not enough 
to have collections of fhells and ruft-eaten coins; it is not enough to 
import monkeys, parrots, and Chinefe worms; they muft alfo have mo- 
ralifts and philofophers; no gentleman can be without a library, that is 
to fay, an immenfe number of books, {plendidly bound, no matter what 
they contain; for, would you believe it ? they never look into the infide 
of them. They are not kept for inftru@ion, but for fhew, as a part of 
the furniture and decoration of a principal apartment. I was told by an 
eminent booktfeller, that he was bufy in executing an order from a rich 
nobleman, for 12,000 duodecimo volumes, uniformly bound in the moft 
elegant ftyle: he had cautioned him, at the fame time, againft fending 
a fingle octavo or folio, as they might deface the collection! Some 
noblemen are indeed fo wife as to have their books all made of wood, 
handfomely painted, which, at a fmall'expence, anfwers the purpofe 
equally well; and thus the poffeffors of wooden libraries can afford to 
Jay out greater {ums of money in ufeful purpofes, fuch as horfe-racing 


and borough-elections.” 





Tike Remarks on Mr Burke are unavoidally pffponed. 


Sold by G. Mupie anp Son, South Bridge, Edinburgh ; who receive Communica~ 
tions for this Paper, poft paid, and addreffed to Mr Phantom. The Guost may 
alfo be had of Cameron anD Murpocn, Glafgow, and S. Murray, Ruffel Court, 





London. 
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Adieu, adieu, adieu! remember me. 
: (Exit Ghoft.) 
TAMLET. 








S I was preparing a Number, to prave that Mr Burke has been 

dead fome years, and that his book was the production of ‘a 
malevolent fpirit, in comes the Bookfeller, and, in a lamentable tone, 
tecounts to me the following adventure. ‘ Mr Phantom,” fays he, 
“ two of the moft fathionable Ladies of Edinburgh, whom you had the 
honour of having for fubfcribers, a few moments fince came to my fhop, 
and begged to be informed if the Ghoft would continue his lucubra- 
tions. Being anfwered in the affirmative, they defired that it fhould no 
longer be fent to them.” “ It has,” faid the youngeit, “ reached the 
fize of the fathionable Novels ; and I will not be fo ungenteel as to read 
nore of any book.” I dropped the pen, and determined not to op- 
pofe the facred laws of fafhion. Thus I terminate the Ghoft; although 
I may appear again in another fhape, that the Fair Sex may profit by 
my inftructions, without incurring the:imputation of vulgarity. As the 
Ladies in our days have fuch influence on the gentlemen, I fuppofe that 
they will be as defirous to fee 2 new book, infteaciof the continuation of 





an old one. fh 


As every one of my.readers has by this time made up his mind about 
the real authors of every communication to the Ghoft, it would only 
ferve to mortify their fagacity, were I to unfold the truth, as my prede- 


ceflors have done. 


I regret I have not laid before the reader the Paper on Mr Burke; 
perhaps it may appear at another time.—Scaligerus’s letter on Biirger’s 
Lrenor# has likewife been unavoidably omitted. He acknowledges 
his miftake ; but he contends, that the words of Mr Taylor’s tranflation, 
particularly “ from the rife of morn,” &c. are fo vague, that it is as 
reafonable to take them in a general fenfe, as the common exprefiicn, 
“ from morning till night,’ as to give them a literal meaning. Not- 
withftanding, however, the inaccuracy of the criticifm, Scaligerus dees 


not retract: he finds no beauties in the paflages quoted by the Burger, 


who wittily tranflates his name to wn' Bourgeois. Having pafled over the 
“ toll ding dong,” and other paflages adduced by Scaligerus, a Burgher 
cites the converfation of the mother and daughter, asa fpecimen of 
fine compofition. It certainly appears trifling, frivolous, and only fit 

Part II. Y to 
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to amufe children, who fo peculiarly are delighted with frightful tales : 
the repeating the Pater-nofter is really an old woman’s advice. The . 
antiquated fpelling adds nothing to the effect of the piece. Whether 

| the Englifh language was fofter, or had a more appropriate found for 

i ballads formerly, may be a matter of difpute ; but it would now require 

that we fhould be able to read as Englifhmen did in the time of Chevy 
Chace, to relifh the innovation. The plagiarifm of Birger has been 
rendered more probable by a cotemporary writer: it has been fhown, | 
that the German poet has enlarged and altered many Englifh ballads : ° 

| another Englifh ballad, too, has been noticed as the ground-work of 
Lenora. One fuperiority of LENoRA over the Scotch ballad, is ad- 

| mitted by Scaligerus, who allows that it is moft fit to frighten children. 4 
7 The Onomatopeia is carried to fuch an excels, as only to excite layghter : 

| the imitation of founds is too clofe, and too vulgar, to be relithed by 

| the man of judgement and fenfibility. The moralof the piece fuits the 
compofition : it is wild, moft wild. Scaligerus expreffes his fatisfaCtion 

on the coincidence of the opinions of the moft diftinguifhed reviewers, 








| 


and of his own. 


| ‘it would have been unjuft not to have inferted at leaft this abridge- 
' ment of Scaligerus’s reply. I have only to add, that the correfpondent 
. whofe letter I have now noticed, is not the fame who, under the figna- 


:_ ture of Scaligerus, favoured me with the excellent critique on the tra- 
gedy of Douglas. I cannot accufe myfelf with leaving unpublifhed any 


other of my correfpondents communications ;' all thofe that were pro- 
per for this Work have appeared. I have from time to ‘time received 
a number of excellent Effays on Religion and Politics, which the nature 
iy of this publication making it impoffible for me to infert here, I thall 
find fome other channel to make them public, that they may not be loft 


to the world. 


| 
| 
| | T repeat, that I give no decifion upon this momentuous difpute ; but 


Fetix PHANTOM. 





THE END. 








